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EDITORIAL 


In a world characterized by conflicts and uncertainties, efforts to 
understand and guide the development of human beings are of the 
highest importance. We have with us at the moment more than ever 
before “the race between education and catastrophe.” 

It is in this setting that the plans for the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth are being worked out. The con- 
nection between understanding child growth and development and 
improvement in international relationships may not be too obvious at 
first sight, but in the long run (if we are permitted the long run) 
better relations among men of all nations, cultures, and creeds can only 
come from a thorough understanding of human growth and develop- 
ment. This is the basis for helping human beings to learn to live to- 
gether in the modern world. 

Of special significance, therefore, is the emphasis in the 1950 White 
House Conference on “mental, emotional,.and spiritual qualities” 
among children and youth, and the ways in which these can be devel- 
oped to further individual happiness and responsible citizenship. 

+ + & 

Present emphasis is necessarily on positive efforts to secure good 
mental health. Nevertheless it is essential to keep in mind the serious 
conditions that make this positive program imperative. Americans 
who present the mental health picture to audiences in other parts of 
the world are likely to meet with some comment to the effect that these 
American needs are peculiar to us—that the problem is not as serious 
elsewhere as in the United States. The probabilities are, of course, that 
what we have found in the United States is not notably different from 
what would be found elsewhere, if comparable statistics were available. 
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But in any case there is no justification for overlooking the evidence 
we have of our own tragic needs in mental health and our failure thus 
far to meet these needs effectively. The data presented to Congress 
recently in support of further strengthening of the work of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health of the United States Public Health 
Service are fairly frightening. Here are some of the statements put 
forth by competent health representatives at the hearings: 

“The true proportion of mental illness in the total health picture 
has never been recognized. The fact is that mental and emotional ill- 
ness affects more people than all other illnesses combined. Yet only 2 
per cent of all medical research is directed to psychiatric problems. 

“We spend an estimated ten billion tax dollars yearly for the rav- 
ages of crime and delinquency. Suicide ranks twelfth as a cause of 
death in the United States. The divorce rate has jumped from one 
divorce to six marriages in 1940 to one in 4.5 marriages in 1947. There 
are 750,000 persons estimated to be chronic alcoholics. All these are 
manifestations of mental and emotional maladjustment in greater or 
less degree. 

“Mental illness can be as deadly as cancer or as crippling as arthri- 
tis. It is among the most contagious of all diseases in the sense that it 
undermines the happiness of many families for generations. 

“Of the total patient days spent in all hospitals during 1948, 55 per 
cent were spent in the mental hospitals by patients completely disabled 
mentally. Of all patients who consult physicians 40 to 60 per cent 


present conditions which are caused by, or ultimately allied to, emo- 
tional disorder.” 


+ + + 


Prevention is, of course, the major task. There is general agree- 
ment that we must provide adequate service to the mentally ill, but 
we must be sure at the same time to explore every possibility of devel- 
oping and maintaining sound mental and emotional health. This in 
turn means special attention to the needs of early childhood and youth, 
and this requires research. We think we know in a general way what 
can be accomplished by sound methods of education, and we have a 
few studies (such as that of Locust Point, Maryland, between 1917 
and 1934) which seem to provide something like reliable evidence. 
But we have so far done little toward finding really scientific methods 
of measuring the mental health results of what we do in home, school, 
and community. This need for evaluation of remedial and preventive 


techniques is one of the problems on which the Midcentury White 
House Conference should give us some help. 
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THE MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


| gras in the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth is to be on “mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities,” and the ways in which 
these can be developed in children to 
further individual happiness and respon- 
sible citizenship. Those responsible for 
planning the Conference, which will be 
held in December, have stated that the 
Conference bases its concern for children 
on the primacy of “spiritual values, demo- 
cratic practice, and the dignity and worth 
of every individual.” The Conference 
proposes’ to— 

(a) bring together in usable form perti- 
nent knowledge related to the develop- 
ment of children and indicate areas in 
which further knowledge is needed; 

() examine the environment in which 
children are growing up, with a view to 
determining its influence upon them; 

(c) study the ways in which the home, 
the school, the church, the law, welfare 
agencies and other social institutions, in- 
dividually and cooperatively, are serving 
the needs of children; 

(d) formulate, through cooperative ef- 
forts of laymen and specialists, proposals 
for the improvement of parental, environ- 
mental, and institutional influences on 
children; 

(ec) suggest means whereby these pro- 
posals may be communicated to the people 
and put into action. 

The 1950 Conference will be the fifth 


‘In its anmiended statement of objectives, De- 
cember 1949. 


of such White House Conferences on 
Children called by Presidents of the United 
States. Previous conferences have dealt 
with the physical and economic problems 
affecting children and have in general led 
to improvement in conditions and bene- 


ficial legislation. 


Why a Midcentury Conference? 


The need for the 1950 Conference is 
summed up in a leaflet issued by the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency: 

“The world in which our children are 
growing up is undergoing greater physical 
and social change than in any earlier 
period. 


lags far behind what we know about the 


What we know about people 


inventions which are rapidly changing 
our world. 

“More than ever, in this day of atomic 
energy, children must learn how to direct 
their own energies to get along with 
themselves and with others, in peace and 
good will. 

“The United States is richer in children 
than in any other period of its history. 
With the wartime boom in babies and the 
steady decrease in deaths, we now have 46 
million children under 18 years of age. 

“Our services to them have not kept 
pace with their needs. If all our children 
are to have the chance to develop into 
the kind of adults this new world needs, 
we must take action now. We must have 
more and better services, houses, hospitals, 
health centers, schools, playgrounds, and 
other facilities. 
better 


We must have more and 


teachers, doctors, nurses, social 
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must have more parents who understand 


workers, and other skilled workers. 


how children grow physically, mentally, 
emotionally, and in social responsibility. 

“Our waste in children is great. It 
costs us heavily in delinquency, job mis- 
fits, victims of race prejudice and dis- 
crimination, the mentally and physically 
ill. By assembling the knowledge we 
have and putting it to work, by acquir- 
ing new knowledge and putting that to 
work, we can stop much of this waste.” 

Three Stages 

The Children’s Bureau leaflet points 
out that there are actually three stages in 
this Midcentury White House Conference. 
In the past year and a half or more (since 


1948) State committees and other groups 


have been gathering the facts and trying 


“to translate already accepted goals into 
legislation and practice.” This is the 
first stage. The second stage is the Con- 
ference itself, “when proposals for action 
will be debated and the greatest possible 
agreement arrived at on ways and means 
of achieving goals.” Then will come the 
third stage—the postconference period, 


will be mobilized for 


carrying out immediate and long-range 


when resources 


action programs. 

Incidentally this is the first White 
House Conference in which young people 
themselves will take part “fully and re- 
sponsibly.” They will participate in the 
policy-making, sit on committees—na- 
tional, State, and local—and contribute 
their ideas, abilities, and skills toward the 
objectives which they share with adults. 





“ABSENT FROM SCHOOL TODAY” 





Absence from school has recently been the subject of interesting and significant studies. 


One 


such study, presented in particularly attractive form, was made by a subcommittee of the 


Advisory Educational Group of 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The 


material 


herewith is from the Metropolitan’s booklet Absent from School Today, designed to help ele- 


mentary teachers in their daily teaching. 





P  aeepey They are always with us. 
As we put checks in our attendance 
books we often wonder how really neces- 
sary many of these absences are, and we 
reflect upon the many problems they both 
reveal and create. Mary’s absence today, 
for example, will probably do her more 
harm than good, since hers is an emo- 
tional problem not solved by staying 
home. But Frank’s presence may be un- 


wise, because he has just returned to 
school after a severe illness and doesn’t 
seem to be fully recovered. 

Understanding and dealing with situ- 
ations of this kind are part of the large 
job of teaching. The great number of 
absences is a matter of concern to the 
parents, to the school administrator, to 
the teacher—to all who are interested in, 
and work with, children. lll strive to- 
gether not for record school attendance 
but for the optimum in student health 
and happiness which will be reflected in 
better attendance. 

The major causes of absences found in 
one study of approximately 8,000 pupils 
were as follows: Respiratory diseases, 46 
per cent; other communicable diseases, 13 
per cent; digestive disturbances, 6 per 
cent; skin conditions, 5 per cent; injuries, 
3 per cent; other medical causes, 14 per 
cent; nonmedical causes, 13 per cent. 
Teachers know from experience with at- 


tendance records that colds are the major 
cause of absence, and that there are sea- 
sonal fluctuations. But have you, as a 
teacher, realized that Mary’s headaches 
come on Monday morning, usually, and 
that Frank has been out eight times with 


a cold in the past several months? 


Records Can Be Helpful 


What absenteeism records are you re- 
quired to keep? Do you have to fill out 
a pink or yellow slip when a child brings 
a note from home? Where records have 
been kept, teachers have found a number 
of practical and interesting ways of using 
them. No doubt there is a simple graphic 
way of coding the causes of absences for 
your own use, or perhaps the main office 
has appropriate records that you can use. 

These records contain many valuable 
health education implications which can 
be used in your class work with the chil- 
dren. As one teacher said, “Showing the 
records to the children seemed to serve a 
big purpose in impressing them with the 
fact that we must be in school only when 
we are physically fit, and that we can do 


much to keep fit.” 
Does Teaching Affect Absenteeism? 
Yes, it does! Every day we are build- 
ing up habits, creating attitudes, and 
teaching facts that have a bearing on 
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The teacher with a 
likeable personality, a pleasant classroom, 


school attendance. 


and an ability to make work interesting 
will have, on the average, fewer absences 
than one who does not try hard enough 
The 


morning health inspection, a lesson on the 


to make school days happy days. 


recognition of poison ivy, a topic in Eng- 
lish or social studies on the value of edu- 
cation, all might conceivably be called 
Aspects of the ab- 
senteeism problem are constantly being 


preventive teaching. 


brought into many learning experiences 
whenever the teacher is able to see the 
connecting links. 
What One Teacher Did 
Has a storybook ever helped you to 
teach about communicable diseases? It 


did so for 
Freddy, a very likeable fourth 


one elementary teacher. 
grader, 
asked if he could take home a certain 
book one afternoon. Though the teacher 
was reading this storybook to the class, 
she made an exception in Freddy’s case. 
The morning but 
Freddy! He chickenpox. 

story 


next arrived, not 
The 
read that afternoon and 


Why 


couldn’t they go to Freddy’s house and 


had 
was not 
the children had many questions. 
get the book? How long would he be 
out of school? These questions led to 
discussions on chickenpox, mumps, and 


The 


teacher was presented with a good oppor- 


various other contagious diseases. 


tunity to discuss contagion and to de- 
velop the proper attitude toward it. 
Similar incidents happen in most classes 
at intervals throughout the year and pro- 
vide teachers with opportunities to dis- 
cuss pertinent matters relating both to 


health and to the causes of absenteeism. 
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The good teacher will recognize 
opportunities. 


Developing Responsibility 


Responsibility is developed in many 
ways in all the grades and is essential to 
wholesome child growth. From kinder- 
garten up, school attendance can be di- 
rectly related to this aspect of character 
development and can be given emphasis 
in a variety of ways. 

One teacher said: ‘““My kindergarteners 
respond to my teaching of responsibility. 
I try to emphasize the importance of their 
particular jobs, such as putting out the 
The 


class is quite concerned when Henry isn’t 


books, or arranging the chairs. 


there to take care of the paint brushes, or 
when any other student fails to do his 
job. I try to make clear the rules of 
good health and how they affect the abil- 
ity to do things now and later on in life.” 

An intermediate teacher reported that 


she emphasized responsibility as it relates 


to the various kinds of workers and pro- 


fessions. In social studies, she pointed 
out the importance of being on the job, 
and the students discussed what happens 
when the milkman, street car conductor, 
or other workers are absent. She also 
discussed with them some of the hazards 
of the various occupations and how they 
She 


felt that these discussions indirectly made 


relate to absenteeism in industry. 


the students more conscious of their own 
attendance records and of the need to 
remain in good health. Attendance itself 
was never unduly stressed—only the im- 
portance of being on the job—and what 
good health contributes to staying on the 
job. 
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In the Language Arts 


Children are naturally curious about 
other children and can learn much from 
one another’s experiences. An unusual 
experience as a cause of absence, or dur- 
ing an absence, may be used as the basis 
for a written composition or an oral topic. 

The class will listen intently to Robert 
when he describes how he jumped over the 
rock, tripped, and broke his leg. They 
learn how long he had to stay out of 
school, the time it took for the broken 
leg to heal, and what he did during this 
time. 

Mary, who has been absent for a week 
with a severe cold, takes a keen interest 
in reading all she can on the topic of 
colds. With 
classmates she prepares a short play point- 
ing out the role of good health habits in 
increasing resistance to colds, how colds 
are spread, the use of handkerchiefs or 
paper tissues in protecting others, and so 


the assistance of several 


on. Dramatization appeals highly to 
most children and is an effective way of 
Icarning. 


Children will welcome a chance to play 


the role of a doctor, nurse, or other char- 
acters in scenes dramatizing immuniza- 
tion, good breakfasts, testing of vision 
and hearing, convalescence, and other 
similar situations. 

There are countless possibilities for oral 
and written topics relating to health and 
safety and indirectly to the prevention of 


absenteeism, for example: 


How I Got Measles 

Bicycle Hazards 

Why I Now Get Fewer Colds 

New Foods I Like 

Good Health for Active Living 

My Toothache 

The class will quickly catch on to the 

positive approach which can be used in 
developing such topics. 


Those Other Absences 


John played truant.- Mary’s mother 
kept her home to tend the baby. Phyllis 
stayed home because her cat was having 
kittens. George spent a week traveling 
with his mother and father. What can 
we do, or what should we do, about such 
absences? If absences are the result of 
social problems, it usually isn’t possible 
for a teacher alone to do much toward 
solving them. However, it is a respon- 
sibility of the school to do what it can in 
this area in cooperation with the family 
and with suitable community agencies. 

Some of these nonmedical absences may 
offer more fruitful experiences than school 
attendance. For example, when George 
is planning that trip, he and the other 
children will have a profitable experience 
if they discuss Mw hat to look for, and if 
George makes a report on his return. It 
is only by understanding the individual 
child and the particular situation that we 
can really determine whether or not an 
occasional nonmedical absence is justi- 


fiable. 








TRUANCY AND CHILDREN’S PROBLEMS 


BY 


THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON 


CHILDREN 


New York City 





In its recent report, Children Absent from School, the Citizens Committee of New York City 


analyzes the problem of “unlawful absence from school” in a way that is not only valuable for 


New York but also for all other communities, large and small, that are concerned with an 


adequate Cc hild-hel ping program. 


report. 


The article herewith is made up of selected sections of the 





= our study of children reported by 
their teachers for unexplained and 


frequent non-attendance, we found that 
most children referred to the Bureau of 
Attendance as possible truants represent 
many problems and maladjustments far 
broader which called 


The Bureau’s con- 


than the absence 


them to attention. 
tacts with them begin at a time when 
much damage has alreezdy been done, and 
when many opportunities for preventing 
or adjusting whatever seemed wrong have 
already been missed. Moreover, absence 
is only one of many signs of trouble in 
It neither 
fair nor helpful to hold the Bureau of 


Attendance responsible for the fact that 


children. therefore seemed 


so many of them do not receive the help 
they need. Nor did it seem constructive 
to plan in terms of absentees only, and 
our study was expanded to include chil- 
dren with many different symptoms of 
trouble. As we proceeded, we became 
convinced that the emphasis should be 
put on exploring how the schools might 
help in preventing serious disturbance in 
children while assuring adequate treat- 
services 


ment for those children whose 


maladjustment cannot be prevented. 
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The child-helping program we recom- 


mend is centered in the classroom but 
would make available to the classroom 
teacher and individual school whatever 
Many of 


the attitudes and practices we recom- 


expert help might be required. 


mend have long been accepted by leaders 
desirable «nd 


Some have been put into 


in our school system as 
necessary. 
effect by individual teachers and prin- 
cipals, while others are planned and wait 


only for sufficient funds to be realized. 


Size of the Problem 

On a given day in New York City 
approximately 80,000 to 90,000 children 
are absent from public schools; 2,000 
children are reported to the Bureau of 
Attendance for investigation, and of these 
600 are later found to be “unlawfully” 
absent; 27 children are seen at division 
hearings in the Bureau of Attendance; 
two children have their cases completed 
in the school part of the Children’s Court 
after several appearances; and one child 
may be committed to an institution. Non- 
attendance in the New York City schools 


is thus a mass problem. 
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The New York City school system 
is extremely attendance-rate conscious. 
Part of this derives from the conception 
of education itself and a sincere wish to 
have children participate in this educa- 
tion. But much of the pressure results 
from the way in which State support for 
The number of 


children for whom the city receives State 


education is computed. 


aid is determined not by pupil registration 
but by average attendance during the 
school year. Even slight fluctuations in 
attendance rates involve a large number 
of children in a school system as large as 
that of New York City. 


the current formula, an annual increase 


According to 


or decrease of attendance by only 1 per- 
cent means almost $750,000 in State 
grants. At a time when appropriations 
to schools are below the needed minima, 
these sums are of vital importance. 
Another important factor is that the 
absentee child costs more to service. 
While “lawful” absence is “excusable” 


absence, State aid is lost for al! absentees. 


Who Are the Absentees? 


Case observations and findings of sev- 
eral special studies provide some under- 
standing of the child who is absent from 
school and reported to the Bureau of At- 
tendance. 

Here are some of the situations met /7 
sequence by an attendance officer on a 


typical day of visiting homes of junior 


high school and high school pupils in 


lower Manhattan. They show the variety 
of problems and motivations involved in 
unexplained absence referred to the Bureau 


of Attendance: 


A sixteen-year-old who planned to 
seek work was given instructions to 
comply with the steps necessary for 
obtaining an employment certificate. 
But numerous other problems were 
clearly present although not gone into: 
The boy had artistic talent and ambi- 
tions but had decided to leave school 
after a brief experience following mov- 
ing to the new neighborhood; the well- 
educated parents were living in extreme 
poverty with the step-father employed 
far below his capacities; the mother, 
recently returned home from a serious 
operation, lacked household help and 
needed facilities. 

A sixteen-year-old found at home 
gave a medical excuse for several recent 
absences. The parents, visited in their 
nearby store, verified the illness expla- 
nations, but showed clearly concern 
that their son would, like his older 
brothers, fail to continue school; they 
complained he did not help in the store 
and described their inability to make 
plans for him. 

A mother knew of the twenty to 
thirty absences of her daughter during 
the term and said she could not under- 
stand what was wrong. There were 
indications of the child’s poor relation- 
ship with her stepfather and that the 
mother was not sharing the details of 
why, the year before, the daughter had 
been placed in a convent school known 
to serve girls in difficulty or disturbed 
girls. 

There was no reply at this home but 
it was believed that the girl of almost 
seventeen was working although she 
had not yet obtained an employment 
certificate. 

The aunt verified that her niece had 
been ill, was at the clinic and had missed 
a week of school caring for a critically 
ill grandmother. 

The fifteen-year-old daughter was in 
bed with a sore throat. Her widowed 
mother was surprised that a visit was 
necessary. It developed in discussion 
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that the student had become a mild 
behavior problem in school, although 
she would not mention details. 

The daughter was said to be in school 
for the day, and the father was out. 
This student had recently left her 
mother for two weeks to care for her 
ill father, separated from his wife and 
preferred by the daughter. The pres- 
ence in the one-and-a-half-room apart- 
ment of a woman who said she 
“boarded” there while her husband was 
in the Army, the father’s court record 
and a description of some of the 
daughter’s neurotic symptoms were 
some indications of the pathology 
present. 


The remainder of the “unexplained” 
absentees visited on this same day showed 
the same trend of absences technically 
lawful or unlawful, absences resulting 
Most 


impressive, however, was the complexity 


from parental or child initiative. 


of the causal factors in most of the un- 
lawful and some of the lawful situations. 
The stereotyped picture of the child of 
normal, hard-working parents playing 
truant because of “‘orneriness” or “bad 
companions” is replaced by involved, 
many-faceted clusters of family problems 
in which the record of nonattendance 
calling the child to the attention of school 


authorities may be a relatively minor ele- 


ment, At the most it seems to represent 


a symptom, a sign of trouble. 

Examinations of the first three cases to 
appear at a division attendance hearing 
show more complicated situations: 


The twelve-year-old boy had four- 
teen days of illegal absence last term 
and twenty-two this term. He would 
not tell why he refused to go to school 
but complained that all the neighbors 
watched when the attendance officer 
came for him. His I.Q. is seventy- 


nine, and he is registered in a special 
class. But in radio, the field of his in- 
terest, he revealed considerable achieve- 
ment. In the course of the hearing it 
became clear that this out-of-wedlock 
child, who expresses hatred of men in 
general, seems to control his mother 
completely and appears overindulged, 
is functioning below capacity because 
of emotional disturbance. 

The small, pale, depressed but at- 
tractive sixteen-year-old girl did well 
in school and wishes to continue so as 
to prepare for office work. The mother 
is dead, and involved in the situation 
are: an unemployed alcoholic father 
who P. believes favors a thirteen-year- 
old sister; the father’s brother, also a 
heavy drinker, who sleeps in the home 
during the day. Important factors 
are: P.’s extreme sense of responsibility 
for the younger sister for whom she 
washes and irons and whom she tries to 
feed; a situation of extreme poverty in 
which the family has been without gas 
and electricity for six weeks. 

M., aged fourteen, explained her ab- 
sences in terms of illnesses. It de- 
veloped, however, that there are num- 
erous indications of emotional disturb- 
ance as well, and that the harrassed 
mother of twelve children has not fol- 
lowed through on referrals made at a 
previous hearing to a guidance clinic as 
well as to a medical clinic. Also in- 
volved are: the father’s indifference 
and the mother’s inability to get her 
daughter’s hair clean after the school 
nurse had sent her home. 


Why Some Children Are Absent 


There has been a gradual theoretical 
acceptance of the idea that truancy and 
serious unlawful absence are to be viewed 
Although the 
“treatment” rather than punishment ap- 


as symptomatic behavior. 


proach is often followed through with a 
fearful child who truants or a child who 
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lacks shoes to come to school, this is far 
less frequently achieved with the more 
aggressive child. 

Because of the discrepancy between the 
stated understanding of unlawful absence 
and much of the day-by-day handling, it 
will be useful to quote from some of the 
more significant opinions on the nature 
of truancy. 

The New York State Department of 
Education, for instance, lists truancy as 
only one of many symptoms to be in- 
cluded on a checklist for teachers in help- 
ing them to recognize a disturbed child. 

The Mayor’s Committee called for a 
systematic casework program to seek 
causes of non-attendance and means to 
overcome them, stressing that “truancy 
is not a simple police problem but that its 
roots lie in the school, in the child’s home 
or in the child himself.” 

Each child is an individual and brings 
to the school his own social background, 
When school, 


home, or personal pressures drive him to 


aptitudes, and problems. 


the act of truanting, the meaning of his 
truancy must be understood. What are 
some of these school, social and personal- 
ity situations which can come to atten- 
tion through the one symptom, ron-at- 
tendance? 


Child’s Reaction to a Situation 


Some children are absent because of 
poverty, transitory family difficulty, a 
parent’s decision that they should remain 
at home for one reason or another, or be- 


cause of school incidents. Such absences, 


often technically unlawful, hardly re- 


We under- 
stand that a child may shrink from going 


quire detailed description. 


to school if his shoes or clothing are too 


worn. We know, too, that parents keep 
children home for special errands or to 
help in their businesses. Sometimes an ill 
parent will need a student’s help with a 
younger brother or sister. 

The situational reactions often have to 
do not with home conditions but with 
school. Children react to an unsatisfy- 
ing curriculum, whether it be too difficult 
or too lacking in challenge, from the 
point of view of their interests and intel- 
ligence levels. They react particularly 
against the uninterested teaching of those 
adults who do not like to teach and hence 
cannot create an atmosphere in which 
learning is possible. Many educators 
have pointed out that, particularly at the 
age of entrance into junior high school, 
boys and girls are often confused and up- 
set by the impersonal and frequently un- 
integrated plan of .departmentalized edu- 
cation. 

Most case study efforts within the 
Bureau of Attendance have emphasized 
situational factors. This has real value 
because preventive efforts and plans for 
improvements must deal with those as- 
pects of home and school environment 
which are more readily identified and 


modified. 


tions are concerned, they often require the 


Further, where family situa- 


help of private or public welfare agencies, 
and early referral is desirable. 


Emotional Meanings of Non-Altendance 


The types of trouble behind serious 
non-attendance vary greatly, and experts 
are far from agreed in all cases either on 
the meaning of non-attendance or the 
wisest approach to treatment. It is clear, 
however, that careful study is always re- 
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quired, because special and different treat- 
ment is indicated for each type. 

We have spoken of the child whose 
non-attendance, perhaps technically un- 
lawful, is a normal reaction to a home 
problem. There are, too, school situa- 
tions so bad that truancy may represent 
the protest of a psychologically healthy 
aggression, From a mental health point 
of view, the latter child may fare better 
than the readily intimidated child who 
may attend through compliance but re- 
act with other symptomatic behavior. 
Yet we tend to place the greater premium 
on conforming behavior. 

Most children can find in school some 
But 


there are those who stay away because 


feeling of security and at-homeness. 


somewhere along the road in their per- 
sonal histories they were blocked in relat- 
ing to others and finding inner security. 
Truancy may be their attempt to master 
The child who 


is internally disturbed is usually unable 


or escape from anxiety. 


to explain why he is absent, since the need 
to avoid school may stem from deep prob- 
lems he cannot understand and which he 
cannot put into words. He may say in 
an interview, “I stayed out to go to the 
movies,” or “I didn’t like the teacher.” 
Too often, records show, these statements 
are taken at face value and are then added 
up and reported to indicate reasons and 
trends in truancy. Further, the child 


who gives a polite response or emphasizes 


a home or school problem may be helped 


in one way, whereas the truant with a 
hostile response will be handled as a “bad 
kid.” 


pear aggressive or fearful, these children 


Whether on the surface they ap- 
may be equally disturbed. 
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Most serious truants seem to fit into a 
few categories of personality disturbance 
for which the treatment approach is rela- 
tively clarified. A discussion of some of 
these in greater detail will show how the 
meaning of non-attendance varies, how 
many factors must be considered and the 
kinds of skill which must be available if 
one intends to help these children. 


Children with Behavior Disorders 


A large group of truants are the chil- 
dren with so-called behavior disorders. 
These include children subjected to re- 
jecting, inconsistent, unloving or over- 
protecting parents who are themselves 
the products of similar backgrounds and 
or great environmental obstacles and de- 
privation. Since such children experi- 
ence too little real love and protection, 
they lack sufficient motivation to accept 
as their own society’s demands and codes 
of right and wrong. They react to frus- 
trations (and they meet them every- 
where) by hitting back at the world in 
When very 


young they may use as their major aggres- 


whatever ways they can. 


sive vehicles such symptoms as enuresis, 
running away, rejecting food, etc. (com- 
mon in all children but pathological if 
accentuated and prolonged); when they 
grow older these may become the defiant, 
aggressive children, the runaways, those 
who cannot accept routine, the chronic 
truants, many of the delinquents seen in 
court. 

The treatment needs of these children 
vary with the age as well as with the in- 
dividual personality characteristics and 
details of the home situation. Younger 


children are accessible to individual or 
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group therapeutic experience which will 
enable them to find true acceptance and 
security; treatment really amounts to a 
belated upbringing by a substitute parent. 
Where such treatment is successful, the 
child is able to drop his aggressions and 
accept normal human relationships. If 
treatment is not begun until adolescence 
or later, we find that the anti-social pat- 
terns are more strongly incorporated in 
the personality, so that treatment may be 
more difficult, take longer, and be less 
effective. Surveys of penal institutions 
reveal large numbers of these individuals 
who as adults are diagnosed as “character 
disorders.” 

The normal impulse of school authori- 
ties and overburdened teachers is to react 
to the defiance, misconduct, truancy of 
the child with a behavior disorder by 
punishment and insistence that he com- 
ply. 
ficially daring but basically insecure child 
that he is not understood or wanted. His 
truancy, however, can be ended only by 
handling which makes him abandon this 


They thereby signify to this super- 


view of his world. 
Psychoneurotics 

The largest group among the “‘dis- 
turbed” unlawful absentees are psycho- 
neurotic children who are amenable to 
treatment. The neurotic patterns result- 
ing in non-attendance take many forms, 
but the most significant early one seems 
to be school phobia. 


about school phobia is that it is a situation 


The crucial point 


in which another emotional conflict is 
embodied in the school phobia. The 
child refuses to go to school because he 
fears something terrible will happen if he 


goes. Fear is usually involved—either a 


fear of school or a fear of pupils, often a 
fear of failure in school work and fear of 
the separation from mother essential to 
going to school. . Numerous signs of 
anxiety are seen on school days (vomit- 
ing, 
pains without an organic basis). 


dizziness, perspiration, choking, 

There is general agreement that the 
child suffering from school phobia should 
be returned to school as soon as possible. 
The attention one receives as a result of 
one’s malady, the reactions in those con- 
cerned, the anxiety caused, the relief of 
being away from a source of discomfort, 
all become in themselves satisfactions re- 
inforcing the initial phobia reaction. The 
problem of handling, however, requires 
considerable diagnostic skill, because the 
extent to which one can use pressure to 
return to school, the point at which one 
can require return through compulsion if 
necessary, must be determined by very 
subtle weighing of the factors causing the 
conflict. Also to be considered is the abil- 
ity of the child to tolerate further anxiety. 

Non-attendance, where it derives from 
school phobia; must therefore be handled 
through a plan providing for early diag- 
whether 
early return to school is desirable. If it 
is decided that the child should be in 


school, he requires the help of an under- 


nostic appraisal and decision 


standing teacher. 
Truancy and Delinquency 
Legally, habitual delin- 
quency. It is included by the Domestic 
the 


classes of acts which, when committed 


truancy is 


Relations Court Act among ten 


by a child aged seven to fifteen, result in 
Public 


reaction, however, does not derive from 


the label “juvenile delinquent.” 


. 
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legal fine points. The real issue is the 
relationship between such “less serious” 
delinquency as truancy and the “more 
serious” violations of the law. 

Currently available information and 
understanding lead to one clear conclu- 
sion: More truants than non-truants are 
potential delinquents, but many (prob- 
ably most) truants are not and never 
become delinquents. 

Thus, if we look at the groups we have 
described we find that: 

Whether the child whose truancy is a 
situational, reaction becomes delinquent 
depends to a great extent on the timing 
and nature of the help given. 

There is no evidence at all that children 
absent for psychoneurotic reasons are 
more likely to become delinquents than 
a cross-section of the school population. 
There is, in fact, evidence to the contrary. 
The irrationally over-severe conscience 
characteristic of the psychoneurotic often 
results in undue conformity. 

The children 


include many who express their person- 


with behavior disorders 


ality maladjustments by various forms of 


social aggression and non-conformity. 
Truancy, as well as destruction, theft or 
breaking of other laws, fits into this cate- 
gory. It seems correct, then, to state 
that the truancy of the child with be- 
havior disorder may be seen as an early 
sign of personality trouble which, if ig- 
nored, may be followed by more serious 
delinquency. This does not mean, how- 


ever, that all truancy in such children is 


followed by more serious delinquency. 
Substantial 


numbers of psychopaths 
become delinquents, but these are a small 


proportion of all truants. 
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Clearly, then, there is no validity to an 
approach which sees all truants as future 
delinquents and which, in a purposeless 
“hitting back,” expresses society’s wrath 
but ignores the root of the disturbance. 
Authoritative handling results in very 
different effects in neurotics and those 
with behavior disorders; it takes trained 
personnel to understand the difference 
between these groups. A program or- 
ganized to suppress symptoms ignores all 
we have learned and does not help. 

Persistent and chronic non-attendance 
must instead be regarded “‘as a problem 
in child behavior involving a multiplicity 
of underlying causes to be found in the 
school situation, in social and economic 
factors in the home, in psychological ten- 
sions manifested in conflicts around chil- 
dren and parents and in revolt against 
authority.” Our program for helping 
these absentees must take all these factors 


into account. 


Basic Outline of a Program* 


1. All education should be conceived 


This brief section is represented in the report 
point and a 
Steps.” The full report 
of the study is obtainable from the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Children of New York City, Inc., 136 
E. 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. ($1.00 each, 
Mrs. 
David M. Levy is the President of the Committee. 


by a detailed discussion of each 


statement of “Interim 


with a special price for quantity orders). 


The field work and research on the report were 
done by Alfred J. Kahn of the New York School 
of Social Work, and the report was edited jointly 
by Trude W. Director of the 
Citizens Committee on Children, and Alfred J. 
Kahn. 


Lash, Program 


They were guided in their work by an 
subcommittee consisting of Herschel 
Alt, chairman, Dr. Viola W. Bernard, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Bristow, Leonard V. Harrison, Dr. Alice 
V. Keliher, Lukas, 
Austin H. MacCormick, Judge Morris Ploscowe, 
and Judge Justine W. Polier. 


advisory 


Anna Kempshall, Edwin J. 
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of as including guidance in the broadest 
sense; therefore, the main school respon- 
sibility for the education of the child 
should be concentrated in the classroom. 

We hold 
must retain his primary responsibility as 
the educator of the child and as the one 
best acquainted with the child. 

Guidance specialists must be available, 
but the emphasis should be on the teach- 
ers’ understanding of children and their 


that the classroom teacher 


needs and on the teachers’ knowledge of 
when and how to use these experts. 

Good teachers are eager to accept this 
responsibility. But 


persons, who, in addition to subject-mat- 


only well-trained 


ter competence, care for and understand 
children and are interested in their de- 
Children 
are responsive in remarkable measure to 


velopment, are able to carry it. 


teachers who like children and who truly 


like to teach. Such individuals are able 


to create in the classroom an atmosphere 


conducive to curiosity, 
skills, 
Of course, even the best teacher will be 
faced by 


classes, rigid curriculum, and inadequate 


acquisition of 


knowledge, and self-expression. 


frustrated when over-sized 
support by the school administration. 

2. The initial responsibility for detect- 
ing and attempting to provide or find 
help for adjustment problems manifested 
in the school situation belongs with the 
The school principal 
must give constant backing and help with 
this. 


In a classroom situation conceived in 


classroom teacher. 


the terms outlined above the teacher will 


be alert to all manifestations of distress 


in a child, whether the symptom is a sud- 
den change in behavior, a nervous habit, 
inability to learn, or unexplained absence. 
It also follows that the first attempt to 
understand the difficulty is the teacher's. 
Referral and requests for outside help 
come later, if needed. 

3. Teachers cannot maintain a mental 
hygiene approach to pupils unless their 
supervisors and administrators have a 
mental hygiene orientation. 

If teachers are to concern themselves 
with the individual needs of children, 
they must be given over-all direction 
which allows considerable opportunity 
for experimentation and individual initia- 
tive. The principal’s role is crucial in 
creating such an atmosphere for teachers. 

Wherever teachers feel free to handle 
problems with some ingenuity and receive 
help rather than censure from principals, 
they are more willing to accept respon- 
sibility. Easier staff relationships, con- 
stant sharing of experiences, a true inter- 
est in the suggestions of all teachers “on 
the line,” and a conscious avoiding of an 
atmosphere which reduces all to the “least 
common denominator” of compliance and 
following prescribed routine—all of this 
is needed to free the best in our teachers. 
A mass educational system finds it easier 
to organize impersonal and mechanical 
handling of its teaching staff, but this 
can be done only at the sacrifice of the 
very qualities which make good teachers. 
In cases where a more individualized 
working relationship between teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors has been 


tried, the results have been excellent. 








THE NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY IN 
GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


b png stane a grant of $100,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to the National Education Associa- 
tion, covering a three-year period, the 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development will continue and be ex- 
panded, according to an NEA announce- 
The laboratory, the 
continue to be 
sponsored by the NEA Division of Adult 


ment in January. 
Association states, will 
Education Services, the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, now located at the 
University of Michigan, and other co- 
operating universities. 
Meeting for the first time in the sum- 
mer of 1947 and each succeeding year at 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, the Na- 
. tional Training Laboratory in Group De- 
itself as a 


velopment has established 


major center for research and training 


in group processes and social changes. 
The program is based on bringing to- 
gether, to collaborate in an intensive labo- 
ratory situation, research workers, trainers 
and 


having responsibility for training or con- 


in human relations action leaders 


sultation activities in industry, labor, 
adult education, public school work, uni- 
versity teaching, social work, health edu- 
cation, government and community or- 
ganizations. 

The Carnegie Corporation grant will! 
make possible the development of a year- 
Head- 
quarters will be at the NEA building in 
Washington, D. C., and Leland P. Brad- 
the NEA Division of 


Adult Education Services, will continue 


round program by the laboratory. 


ford, director of 
to serve as director of the laboratory. 
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During the year, laboratory staff mem- 
bers located at various universities 
throughout the country are called upon to 
assist previous summer-session partici- 
pants who are sought in their communi- 
ties for training others and have asked 
further assistance, and to help with lead- 
ership training prior to national, regional 
and local conferences across the nation. 
They 
through training and consultation, in im- 
staff and 
ining in industries, labor unions, school 


The 


Carnegie grant will permit more extensive 


also receive requests to assist, 


proving relations in-service 


systems and other organizations. 


activities in these areas. 

The grant will also result in an ex- 
pansion of present research programs 
through the appointment of a research 
program director to be located at the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
the extension of the publications program, 
and the employment of one or more full- 
time consultants to work with the direc- 
tor of the laboratory at the Washington 
headquarters. 

On June 25 the laboratory will begin 
its fourth summer’s activities at Gould 
Academy. Among the co-sponsors of the 
1950 laboratory will be the University of 
Chicago, the University of Illinois, Ohio 
State University, and the University of 
Other 


operate by sending staff members and re- 


California. universities will co- 
search teams. 

Members of the laboratory faculty will 
not “teach” in the usual sense of the word. 
Rather, the session’s activities will be or- 


ganized so as to enable eight or 10 train- 





ing groups to use their experience as a 


laboratory example of group development 


and growth. Primary emphasis of the 
laboratory will be on the development of 
psychological insights into such factors 
and conditions of group life as group de- 
cision making, goal setting, and com- 
munication barriers resulting from inter- 
personal relationships. 

In its training and research programs 
the laboratory will use such methods as 
group analysis, clinics, mass participation, 
role playing, information sessions, indi- 
vidual consultation, demonstrations, and 
General 


observer techniques. meetings 


and special skill-training clinics will be 
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arranged to provide the delegates with 
specific training in the use of these skills. 

Faculty members for the 1950 session 
will include: Leland P. Bradford, NEA, 
director; Dorwin P. Cartwright, John 
R. P. French, Jr., Ronald Lippitt and 
Alvin Zander, all of the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics; Max R. Goodson, 
College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
Donald Nylen, Seattle Public 
Schools, Seattle, Wash.; Paul H. Sheats, 
University Extension, University of Calli- 
Los Herbert 


Thelen, Department of Education, Uni- 


versity; 


fornia at Angeles; and 


versity of Chicago. 








EFFECT OF THE TEACHERS PERSONALITY ON 
THE BEHAVIOR OF PUPILS 


BY 


S. R. LAYCOCK 





Too little is still known of the actual effect of teachers’ attitudes on children’s behavior, 


though a number of studies are available. 


In the following article Dean Laycock, who is head 


of the College of Education at the University of Saskatchewan, describes fifteen cases he observed 


in the course of an investigation made for the Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 


The author’s conclusions, based on visits to 157 different classrooms, are that we may expect 


little improvement in the mental health influence of teachers on children until the public comes 


to realize that education involves emotional and social as well as intellectual development. 





T HAS long been recognized that poor 
personality patterns on the part of the 
teacher are among the main causes of 


’ 


failure in “discipline.” More recently the 
emphasis has been placed on the effect of 
the teacher’s personality on the positive 


It 
has been claimed that teachers who are 


building of mental health in children. 


secure, emotionally stable, and well-ad- 
justed, are best able to develop wholesome 
personalities in pupils. It has also been 
suggested that “dithery” teachers have 
“dithery” pupils; that bossy teachers have 
meek or resentful pupils; and that tense 
teachers have tense pupils. 

Some time ago the writer was asked by 
The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
(Canada) 


Canadian education from a mental hy- 


giene to make a survey of 


giene point of view. As one part of a 


larger job he visited 157 representative 


classrooms in six of Canada’s ten prov- 
inces. The object of the visit was to 
assess the effect of the teacher’s person- 
ality on the behavior of pupils. This was 
carried out in two ways—(1) by using 


the 


Scale of Teachers’ Personal Effectiveness, 


Laycock Mental Hygiene Rating 
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and (2) by a subjective appraisal of the 
teacher through the writer’s observation 
and evaluation of class and teacher activi- 
ties. 

Permission was asked from superin- 
tendents of schools to visit a sampling of 
those who were thought to be good, bad, 
and indifferent teachers. However, the 
writer asked that no information regard- 
ing the quality or characteristics of 
teachers be given him before he visited 


Later, after he had made 


his ratings and written his appraisal, he 


the classrooms. 


discussed these with the superintendent 
or principal. Since the writer has had 
many years’ experience in observing and 
evaluating lessons he was interested to 
find that in the case of only one teacher 
out of the 157 observed was his rating 
at variance with the considered judgment 
of superintendent or principal. 

The following are extracts from the 
writer’s notes: 


Teacher No. 1 


This young teacher is in her second year 
of teaching. She appeared to be un- 


imaginative, repressed, and of a “heavy” 
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type of personality. In a class in reading 
the pupils read to her—not to the group. 
The work of the classroom consisted of 
pupils’ individual responses to the teacher. 
There was no attempt to create an audi- 
ence situation or to conduct the class as 
a cooperative group. There was no evi- 
dence of vigor or enthusiasm on the part 
of the teacher. The atmosphere of the 
“dead.” Pupils worked 
quietly and listlessly and without en- 
thusiasm. The attitude of the teacher 
that school tasks were merely “something 


classroom was 


to get done” seemed to have communi- 
cated itself to the pupils. 


Teacher No. 2 


This teacher is a married woman whose 
home is in the district. She appears to be 
She likes the 


pupils and they like her, and there is a 


a pleasant, motherly soul. 


feeling of security in this classroom. The 
Grade 8 class was having a literature 
lesson. The teacher has a real apprecia- 
tion of literature herself and has life, fire, 
and depth. The pupils appeared, to a 


degree, to “catch” her appreciation. 
However, it was the teacher’s apprecia- 


that The 


pupils were not stimulated to develop and 


tion was being developed. 
express their own appreciation of the 
poem. This teacher has many right 
attitudes toward her work, but she needs 


to learn that good teaching consists of 


group leadership rather than lecturing. 
She needs to discover, too, that the de- 
velopment of appreciation on the part of 
the pupils themselves is more important 
than imposing even good appreciation on 
them. 


Teacher No. 3 

He is 
dirty and untidy. He is nervous, jittery, 
and dashes about. He berates pupils who 
don’t know the answers. He complained 
about the pupils to the superintendent. 
His teaching is didactic and authoritarian. 
He makes no attempt to develop his class 
as a cooperative group. The pupils ap- 
pear fearful, timid, insecure, and re- 
pressed. This teacher’s mental health is 
obviously so bad that he should not be 


permitted to continue in the classroom. 


This man is an elderly veteran. 


Teacher No. 4 
This teacher is in charge of Grades 
1 to 4. 


children. She frowns a great deal and 
never smiles. 


Her attitudes are not suited to 


She is unanimated, prosaic, 
and unenthusiastic. She does not appear 
She 
does not appear to like her pupils or to 
enjoy teaching. She drives her pupils and 


to be a happy, well-adjusted person. 


may succeed in getting them to acquire 
certain facts and skills. Her “discipline,” 
judged by the standards of a generation 
ago, was good. The pupils appeared re- 
pressed and unhappy. The general effect 
of the teacher on the mental health of the 
children is judged to be poor. 


Teacher No. 5 


This teacher is young and attractive. 
She conducted verse-speaking with grades 
one to three. The pupils participated and 
enjoyed the activity. The teacher then 
sat down to the piano and all the pupils 
gathered around her and sang with evi- 
One has the idea that 


this teacher is aware of the requirement 


dent enjoyment. 
for developing different aspects of her 
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pupils—emotional, social, physical, and 


intellectual—and directed all her work 
This 


teacher is able to develop the “we” feeling 


with these requirements in view. 


so that the pupils are eager partners in all 
This teacher likes her 


pupils and accepts them all emotionally. 


the class activities. 


She appears to be a secure, well-adjusted 
person herself and the classroom gives the 
impression of being a busy, happy work- 


shop. 


Teacher No. 6 


This teacher has a temporary certificate 
and has inadequate training. The writer 
noted, before he reached the classroom or 
met the teacher at all, that the pupils he 
talked to were bold and discourteous. 
The classroom itself is characterized by 
This teacher 
does not appear to like pupils or teaching. 
The class read “Riding Together.” The 
teacher gave a dull and routine introduc- 
She made the 


lesson a routine word and phrase drill. 


rudeness and disorderliness. 


tion to William Morris. 


Although she did ask some questions, she 
paid no attention to the pupils’ answers. 
She allowed the pupils all to answer at 
She “dithered” talked too 


The teacher appeared to be an 


once. and 
much. 
unhappy, insecure person without the 
ability to enter imaginatively into the 


Her 


lack of inner resources and her inability to 


feelings or interests of her pupils. 


take her pupils into partnership are re- 
flected in the boldness, rudeness, and dis- 


orderliness of her pupils. 
Teacher No. 7 


In this grade 1 room there is abundant 


pupil-activity. The class took part in 


an action-song in which the pupils made 
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the decisions as to how the actions should 
be carried out. There was a post-office 
project in which the postman delivered 
letters from Grade 2 and the pupils tried 
to read them. There was a library-corner 
in the room and a home-made table with 
a sign “Librarian.” There was abundant 
equipment in the classroom—much of it 
The 
teacher is bright and animated. She talks 


about things in the children’s experience. 


made by the pupils themselves. 


The pupils planned a picnic and appointed 
a representative to go to the principal to 
ask his permission to hold it. The teacher 
is resourceful and the pupils respond in 
a happy fashion. Good progress in the 
various aspects of pupil-growth seems to 
be a characteristic of this classroom. 


Teacher No. 8 


This is a grade § class in social studies 
She 
was reviewing the geography of South 


with an elderly teacher in charge. 


She appears 
She 


She smiles 


America in a routine way. 
to be bossy and fastidious in type. 
condescended to the pupils. 
sweetly but does not genuinely like or 
respect her pupils. It seems obvious that 
the pupils are resentful and unhappy. 
They dislike the teacher. The 


appears to be ineffective, even from a 


lesson 


traditional point of view. The pupils 


will probably dislike geography. 
Teacher No. 9 
She 


has a very great amount of material in the 


This teacher has a grade six class. 


classroom—-a museum with bees’ nests, 
birds’ nests, snake skins, etc. She con- 
ducted an excellent class in reading as a 
discussion group which the pupils enjoyed 


very much. The class was divided into 





work groups according to reading level. 
There is a library corner in the classroom. 
This teacher is stimulating and the pupils 
are happy and busy. 


Teacher No. 10 


This is a Grade 1 room with a teacher 
of the over-sensitive, recessive, ‘‘old-maid” 
type. She appears to have retreated into 
a dream-world where all is sweetness and 
light. She takes the pupils with her. 
Unfortunately they will have to come out 
some time. Her effect on her pupils is 
wholesome. They are not being 
helped to face up to life’s difficulties and 
to deal with these effectively. 


not 


After the lesson the principal told me 
that this teacher has withdrawn from life, 
lives and chums only with her mother, 
does not mingle with the other teachers 
of the school, and does not want to be 
bothered with making out reports or 
having any contact with parents or with 
school or community activities. 


Teacher No. 11 
This is a class in Grades 1, 2, and 3. 


The teacher is young, pleasant, and poised, 


but she doesn’t thrill pupils or “lift” 
them enough. While she appears quite 
well adjusted and her emotional life seems 
to flow along evenly, she is net of the 
warm, outgoing type. She really doesn’t 
There is no 
Rather there 
The pupils are listless 
They are 


not stimulated to their best growth. 


love her job or her pupils. 
tension in the classroom. 
is a deadly calm. 


and work in a routine manner. 


Teacher No. 12 
The teacher is an old English lady of 


seventy who does not understand Cana- 
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dian children. 


her and they lead her a merry chase. 


The pupils do not respect 
She 
is teaching social studies from the old- 


She 


She has no notion of how 


fashioned idea of dates and events. 
“hears lessons.” 
to develop a lesson “with” the class. The 
pupils are saucy. The girls giggle and are 
rude. 


is bad. 


This teacher’s effect on her pupils 


Teacher No. 13 


This teacher of Grade 2 is conducting 
a discussion with her class. She presents 
a problem “how to paint a set of blocks 
that had become dirty.” 
herself and lets the pupils work out the 
answer. She 


hadn’t the 


pupils to solve them. 


She restrains 


problems as if she 
and 
The pupils respond 


raises 
answers stimulates the 
in splendid fashion. The teacher stimu- 
lates pupil-thinking and develops the 
Since the 
pupils feel thoroughly secure with this 


problem-solving technique. 
teacher they can give all their attention 
to working through their problems and 


to pursuing their activities. 
Teacher No. 14 


This one-room school is unattractive 


inside and out. It needs paint and is very 
dull inside. The teacher is middle-aged 
ind unmarried. Only eleven pupils are 
present. Religious texts are written at 
the top of the blackboard. The bigger 


boys answer the teacher impatiently, 
bluntly, and without respect. They think 
she is a “fuss-pot” and answer accord- 
ingly. The teacher is “dithery” and flits 
from one thing to another. She has got 
on the children’s nerves by her fastidious- 
ness. Actually her teaching of fractions 


was not too badly done so far as method 
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goes. There is, however, no rapport be- 
The teacher 


talks too much and gives the impression 


tween teacher and pupils. 


of being a neurotic old-maid. The pupils 
do not like her and are tense, rude, and 


intolerant. In conversation she talks an 


“educational lingo” which might deceive 


adults who do not see her in the classroom. 


Teacher No. 15 


This teacher has a Grade 7 class. She 
knows where she is going and seems to 
give every pupil an opportunity to think 
for himself. Judged from the traditional 
+ point of view she is effective in the class- 
room. The pupils do learn, although the 
teacher does drive them a little. Life is 
The teacher 


may over-stimulate her pupils. She seems 


real and earnest in this class. 


pleasant enough, but one gets a vague 
impression that she would be uncoopera- 
tive with teachers and parents. 

(On being asked the question as to 
whether this teacher cooperated with other 
teachers or not, the principal was very 
much surprised. He could not under- 
stand how the question came to be asked. 
His answer was: “Not only is this teacher 
thoroughly uncooperative with the other 
teachers, but after the pupils have been 
in her room for a few months they will 


with the of the 


not cooperate rest 


school.” ) 


Conclusion 


It appears to the writer that such 
teacher characteristics as the following 
are significant in their effect upon a pupil’s 
mental health: enjoys her job and likes 


her pupils; creates friendly atmosphere in 


classroom; is enthusiastic, vital, courteous, 
poised, secure, and well-adjusted; sees 
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things from pupils’ point of view; is 
interested in pupils’ interests and activi- 
ties; treats all answers with respect and 
fairness; possesses sufficient self-retraint 
to allow pupils to think through own 
problem; guides pupils to evaluate own 
work; free from racial, religious, or class 
prejudices; recognizes and provides for 
individual differences; has satisfying emo- 
tional life of own and is not fussy, 
dithery, fastidious, oversensitive, or gush- 
ing; accepts all her pupils (including 
those who have problems) emotionally; 
helps pupils to feel they belong to class 
and are accepted by it; conducts her class 
as a cooperative group where teachers and 
pupils together think through topics, 
solve problems and pursue activities; pro- 
vides for a feeling of success for all pupils, 
whether dull, average or bright; sees that 
all pupils get the approval of herself and 
their peers for worthwhile activities, 
qualities, and behavior; builds self-esteem 
in pupils by helping them to feel that they 
are worthwhile individuals because of 
their work, play, qualities and behavior; 
regards good “discipline” as good ways of 
living and working together; approaches 
behavior difficulties from an objective 
diagnostic point of view without resent- 
ment or irritation; uses observation of 
children’s play as a means of understand- 
ing them; sets out through class and 
extra-class help pupils 
the weak places in their 
personality; develops in pupils the prob- 
lem-solving approach to difficulties not 
only in school work but on playground 
and in personal relations; takes steps to 
see that pupils share with adult citizens 
in promoting the health, safety, beauty 
and general welfare of the community; 


activities to 
strengthen 





seeks the cooperation of parents through 
such means as individual parent-teacher 
conferences, visits to homes, parents’ 
visits to schools, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and wise methods of reporting to 
parents. 


From his visits to 157 classrooms the 
writer is of the opinion that the effect of 
many teachers on the mental health of 
their pupils is definitely bad. This seems 
to be largely the result of the public’s 
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ignorance that the teacher’s job is that of 
a social engineer engaged in promoting 
the all-round growth and development of 
pupils rather than that of a “filling-sta- 
tion hand” whose job is to fill the tank in 
the child’s mind with subject-matter. 
Only as the public comes to understand 
education in terms of emotional and 
social, as well as intellectual development, 
is there any hope that teachers will be 


selected and trained with this end in view. 





AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM 


The Graduate School of Social Work at 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y., 
which was established in September 1949, 
offers an integrated program, intended to 
give the student the benefit of training 
and experience in all related areas of 
social work, in addition to the one in 
which he is specializing. It is a two- 
year graduate professional school, grant- 
ing the degree of Master of Science in 
Social Work, with special emphasis on 
training for child welfare and psychiatric 
social work. In addition to this two-year 
program for social workers, Adelphi offers 


graduate programs for clinical psy- 


chologists, psychiatric nurses, and school 
personnel interested in a positive health 
program which it is believed will help 
prevent juvenile delinquency. 

The strength of the Adelphi graduate 
program is believed to be in the integra- 
tion of the training for all of these 
students, through common seminars and 
In these each student 
learns the techniques of the related fields, 
in order to be able to utilize them and 
coordinate with all workers in the mental 
health teams which are being set up 
throughout the country in local and 
national mental health programs. 


common courses. 
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VISITING TEACHERS AND THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


MARY J. MEDLER 


COORDINATOR OF VISITING TEACHER DEPARTMENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


HERE were three basic reasons under- 
lying the development of the Visiting 
Teacher Advisory Council in Houston. 

(1) Our staff agreed that the visiting 
teacher service should scrutinize ways and 
means of having a visiting teacher pro- 
gram develop along democratic lines— 
that is, we felt the department could best 
serve children, schools, and community if 
those individuals who had close contact 
with the service or a pronounced interest 
in its development had a definite part in 
developing the program. 

(2) As visiting teachers we should be 
ever mindful that our function as social 
workers is in a school system and there- 
fore have a responsibility for seeing the 
need to be alert to ways of integrating 
visiting teacher service with all other 
school departments and services. 

(3) If the department is to grow and 
function adequately there should be con- 
stantly an interpretation of service and 
clarification of objectives. This interpre- 
tation we believe is most effective when 
entered into as an educational program 
by all participants rather than by visit- 
ing teachers per se. 

With these concepts as a part of the 
working philosophy of the visiting teacher 
staff, in the fall of 1946 we sought ways 
to bring about their realization. 


On the staff at this time were five visit- 
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ing teachers. Each was assigned to regu- 
lar units; each visiting teacher worked in 
three elementary schools on regular sched- 
ule. Each principal was asked if he or 
she would be willing to meet to consider 
together services of the department and 
the part each played in the program. The 
response to this suggestion indicated the 
principals’ interest in the service and the 
desire of each to take his part in develop- 
ing the program. 


Advisory Council Formed 


Since each visiting teacher worked in 
three schools, nine’ principals participated 
in this meeting. Questions discussed 
were: Why do I want a visiting teacher in 
my school? With what children does a 
visiting teacher work? How are referrals 
made to a visiting teacher? Why is it 
important that there be a place where the 
visiting teacher can see a child privately? 

All of us looked very frankly at the 
reasons for having visiting teachers and 
realized that such service is a part of a 
mental hygiene program in the schools. 
We recognized that understanding be- 
havior of children is an important part of 
the school’s job, and that a child’s behavior 
often determines his interest in school 
and the calibre of his classroom work. 
We recognized that behavior is caused 


and also that our manner of dealing with 





children sometimes causes the behavior 
which is troubling. This meeting clari- 
fied for all of us that the visiting teacher 
is just part of the service—that the prin- 
cipal, classroom and 
teacher work together in bringing about 
adjustment of problems and gaining a 
greater understanding of behavior. 

The ways and means of making this a 
The 
director believed that the visiting teacher 
service would be helpful and sound to the 
extent that the building principal and 
teachers became a part of it and saw 


teacher, visiting 


together service were discussed. 


their responsibility in developing the pro- 
gram. The way the program develops de- 
pends on those who use it. If we who are 
a part of this program are sincere in our 
desire to help children use the school fa- 
cilities to their greatest advantage we will 
want to grow in our understanding of be- 
havior, in our knowledge of facilities 
available, and in how we can overcome 
lacks and supply needs. 

Regular meeting dates were scheduled. 


Increased Representation 


During the two meetings that followed 
short case stories were presented by visit- 


ing teachers which indicated a variety of 
problems. A need for facilities which the 
community did not have was indicated. 
It was suggested that community groups 
need to know their schools. Since cer- 
tain groups, such as the Junior League, 
had been active in bringing about the 
inauguration of visiting teachers, would 
not the Junior League’s continuing inter- 
est be helpful? 
participation would serve a two-fold pur- 
pose—it would be useful to the com- 


munity groups in participating in school 


The principals felt lay 
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affairs and to the schools by the stimula- 
tion and support of such groups. The 
overall important reason was that both 
the principals and lay representatives are 
citizens of the community, and the com- 
munity should be interested in seeing that 
the schools provide an adequate program 
for children. 


The 


might be interested in representation on 


group believed citizen groups 
council, 
The Junior League, P.T.A. Council, and 


Federation of Women’s Clubs were asked 


the visiting teacher advisory 


and responded enthusiastically. Since the 
spring of 1947 representation has in- 
creased to two from the above groups 
and Junior Forum has been added. Two 
other organizations will have representa- 
tives within the coming year. 

Certain individuals who have had spe- 
cific interest in the program and whose 
experience in the program is helpful to 
its growth have been invited to be a part 
of the Advisory Council. 


Problems Studied 
Such things as lack of opportunity 
rooms and kindergartens have received 
It has been noted that 
behavior problems that develop in the 
fourth and fifth grades very often have 


serious scrutiny. 


a close relationship to the child’s scholastic 
We have studied by indi- 
vidual cases and by groups the relation- 


attainment. 


ship of reading readiness to emotional de- 
and 


been made to the administrative office re- 


velopment recommendations have 


garding chronological age entrance re- 
quirements and these have been adopted by 
the school system. 


The Meetings 


The advisory council meets once a 
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month. The chairman has been a prin- 
cipal elected from the group. A program 
committee prepares a yearly program 
from suggestions submitted, being mind- 
ful also of the interest and needs that 
have been pointed up in previous meet- 
ings. Special committees have been ap- 
pointed by the Chairman as the need 
arises. 

Various social agency members have 
been invited to meet with the Advisory 
Council when such things as day care, 
disposition and care of juvenile offenders, 
and other problems having a definite re- 
lationship to social agencies and com- 
munity life have been discussed. 


Value of the Council 


It is difficult to evaluate satisfactorily 
the Visiting Teacher Advisory Council in 
Houston. We feel that it is so much a 
part and parcel of the visiting teacher 
program that we do not now think of 
visiting teacher service except in terms of 
the Council. 

There have been good relationships be- 
tween teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and visiting teachers. The work has kept 
on an even keel. In individual work with 


children, when certain difficult school 


procedure seems desirable, there has been 


generally good cooperation on the part of 


teachers, principals, and _ supervisors. 


This is not a matter of luck or chance— 
it is understanding and growth. We feel 
that the principals, lay members and visit- 
ing teachers through the understanding 
they have gained in talking things 
through together have laid the founda- 
tion for good working relations. 

This group has also been the effective 
means of interpretation of visiting teacher 
service to the community. Visiting 
teachers work regularly in certain of the 
elementary schools. This is sound prac- 
tice and permits regular case-work pro- 
cedure. That this is accepted procedure 
in Houston schools is due largely to the 
understanding and support of the Ad- 
As the staff is enlarged 
more schools can be served—with service 
The 
activity of the Council has given the 
Teacher solid 


foundation. When the Council was or- 


visory Council. 
extending to junior high schools. 


Visiting Department a 
ganized there were five visiting teachers. 
Our staff now numbers ten. The growth 
of staff has not been spectacular, but it 
has been steady. Other understandings 
and other needs are equally important, 
however, and as indicated above the 
growth along these lines is heartening. 
Visiting teachers cannot work alone— 
growth and understanding all along the 
line are important. Here is a good place 
to join hands in the realization that the 


schools belong to the community. 





“ACTION FOR CHILDREN” PROGRAM OF THE ACEI 





The Association for Childhood Education International, founded in 1892, now has in its member- 
ship more than 56,000 teachers, parents, community workers, and others concerned with the 


education and wellbeing of children from two to twelve years of age. 


Its “Resolutions and 


Plan of Action for Children for 1949-51” constitute so important a guide for working 


effectively with and for children that the main provisions are given here. 


For more detailed 


information, especially with respect to suggested action, readers are referred to the office of the 
Association, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





HILDREN’S needs_ change. For 

1949-51 their more urgent needs, 

as seen by those who work with them 

from day to day, differ from those of the 

immediate post-war period. During 

1949-51 the ACEI, its branches and 
members, will: 

I. Work for Better Understanding of 
Children and Better Guidance for Every 
Child in the School, the Home, and the 
Community. 

To guide children wisely in their physi- 
cal, mental, social and emotional develop- 
ment, all those who deal with them— 
parents, teachers, community workers, 
and others—must gain a clearer under- 
standing of how children grow and how 
to help them attain their best growth. 

We must intensify our in-service study 
of child development. We must urge 
that more attention be given to the study 
of children in teacher education. We 
apply our child 
growth in meeting their developmental 


must knowledge of 


needs. Where necessary we must assume 
group leadership among parents, teachers 
and community workers, fostering among 
them a better understanding of how 
children grow. 

Il. Strive for Better Conditions and 
Facilities that Contribute to the Con- 
tinuous Growth and Development of 
Children. 


A tidal wave of children is about to 
engulf our inadequate school facilities. 
The resulting disruption in the many eie- 
mentary schools may blight the lives of 
Children 
need and deserve safe and hygienic school | 


millions of our future citizens. 


buildings, decent equipment, adequate 


play space, skilled teachers and leaders, 


classes of reasonable size, and a sane 


balanced program of living and learning. — 


We must work for adequate support 
of public schools through broadening the 
base of tax appropriations, and striving 
for more state and federal aid. We must 
urge expanded health and recreation pro- 
grams and facilities. We must advise 
with school administrators, builders, pub- 
lishers, manufacturers, as well as with 
parents and children, to get buildings and 
equipment that are better adapted to the 
needs of children. We must use our own 
ingenuity to utilize present ¢quipment 
and facilities to the greatest advantage. 

Ill. Urge the Improvement of Exist- 
ing Educational Services for Children 
Under Six, and the Extension of These 
Services to More Children. 

Children are our basic human resource. 
Their experiences during their early years 
strongly affect their value to themselves 
and to society. Early blights are a handi- 
cap overcome only by vigorous effort in 
later years. Research has proved beyond 
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doubt the tremendous value of education 
The speed and 
scope of the child’s growth in the early 
years exceeds that of any later period,of 
the same length in his whole life. In- 
creased 


for children under six. 


educational opportunities for 
children under six are essential. 
We must study and understand better 


and. 


schools for children under six. 


values of 
We must 
acquaint the public in our own com- 
with these 
We must be 


prepared to answer objections (the same 


the educational social 


munities, and nationally, 


demonstrated advantages. 


arguments that were used against estab- 
lishing public elementary schools a cen- 
tury ago). We must work unceasingly 
for federal, state and local laws and ap- 
propriations for more and better schools 
for children under six. 

IV. Seek More Well-Pre pared Teach- 
ers, and Encourage Pride in the Profession. 

Shortage of teachers has increased to 
the point where the war-engendered tidal 
wave of children now at hand is creating 
a crisis. If unmanageable large classes, 
excessive half-day sessions, and confused 
program to be avoided, more quali- 
fied teachers must be recruited to fill the 
thinning canks. 
We must seek out and encourage de- 


sirable prospective teachers among stu- 


dents in the high schools and colleges in 
our own areas. We must join with other 
groups in obtaining improved working 
conditions so that competent teachers will 
remain in the profession. We must plan 
for more adequate guidance for new 
teachers. We must help emphasize the 
joys and satisfactions of working with 


children. 


By our own work, attitudes 


and living, we must earn respect and 


admiration for teachers in our own class- 
rooms, schools and communities. 

V. Publicize the Needs of Children 
and the School Program to Parents, Com- 
munity Workers, Legislators, and the 
General Public. 

To gain for children the educational 
opportunities they need and -deserve, we 
must have the cooperation and support of 
the public. This requires a positive and 
active program of public education. 

We must organize our facts and our 
arguments, and present them clearly, 
forcefully, and unitedly. We must clear 
away public doubts and misunderstand- 
ings. We must anticipate objections and 
provide convincing answers. We must 
develop a deep and sincere belief in our 
cause, with a resulting enthusiasm that 
will be contagious, arousing the public to 


insist on needed action. 





oi Books and | Magazine nes 


ENTAL health is a family affair— 

this is the verdict of Dallas Pratt 

and Jack Neher in their attractive Public 

Affairs Pamphlet, prepared in cooperation 

with the National Mental Health Foun- 
dation.’ 

This pamphlet will NOT tell you, the 

authors assure you at the outset, where 

to go for psychiatric advice, how to “‘ana- 


’ 


lyze” yourself and your family, or give 
you a sure-fire way to avoid mental ill- 
ness. But it WILL tell you, they insist, 
what causes many personality problems in 
families, how some new ideas in the com- 
munity are helping families to prevent 
these problems, and how this can help 
you and yours to mental health. 

The reader is permitted to follow a 
young couple, Sally and Doug, as they 
encounter and make use of some of the 
newest and most significant ideas to unite 
the family. Some of the new ideas 
include studying marriage and family re- 
lations as a regular part of their high 
school 


method” 


curriculum; the “rooming-in 


of keeping the new baby con- 


tinuously with its mother; “junior” at 
* Mental Health is a Family Affair. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 


(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 155; 


New York, 
1949. 31 p. 
20 cents). 


nursery school; _ school-home relations 
when Sally 
children; 


grams modeled on the 


and Doug have two other 


after-school work-play 
Play 


New York City; recreation councils, and 


pro- 


Schools of 


hobbies for grown-ups. 


Getting. Along in the Family 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
continues to put out superior material in 
its Parent-Teacher Series. Previous book- 
lets—Redl’s Understanding Children’s Be- 
havior, Baruch’s Understanding Young 
Children, and Hymes’ Discipline and Be- 
ing a Good Parent have been reviewed in 
these columns.* Jane Mayer’s Getting 
Along in the Family* tells how “harmony 
is built in years” and emphasizes the ne- 
The 
booklet describes the ways in which some 
people have built up “the elements we all 
want in our family life” 


cessity for keeping an open mind. 


It does not say 
that these are the orly ways, since no two 
families are alike, but it does say that such 
ways have worked for some people and 
that perhaps they will work for others. 


*U nderstanding the Child , June 1949, p- 94-96 
* Mayer, Jane Getting pews in the Family. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 


1949 


Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, 44 p. 60 cents. 
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Mayer stresses the need for “letting chil- 
dren be people.” She says: 

A great difficulty for many parents 
is avoiding forcing on their children 
their own standards of excellence or 
accomplishment. For example, an ar- 
tistic parent will want his child to be- 
come an artist; a practical businessman 
father will want his child to become a 
practical businessman, and will shudder 
if the child’s main interests are artistic; 
a parent proficient in sports will want 
to see his child excel in athletics; a 
mathematician will be impatient if his 
child is unable to do mathematics. 
The Mayer booklet is largely a series of 

real stories, told interestingly and sympa- 
Ruth 


thetically. Allcott illustrates the 


episodes. 
Teacher Counseling 

Because of the recent large increase in 
the number of positions in schools desig- 
nated by such terms as “guidance” and 
“counseling,” mental hygienists have been 
giving special attention to the possibili- 
ties (and also the dangers) in this de- 
velopment. Books that deal with coun- 
seling are therefore being scruntinized 
Dugald Arbuckle’s 
book will be reassuring to many doubters, 
The author begins by ad- 


“counseling is a much- 


carefully. recent 
we believe.‘ 
mitting that 
term,” and 


abused and much-misused 


that the confusion about its meaning 
and about the function of one who prac- 
tices as a counselor “might reasonably be 
at least as prevalent among teachers as it 
is among other personnel workers.” He 
gives as his own definition of counseling 
“a process by means of which the coun- 

“Arbuckle, Dugald S. 
Mass., 


Teac her 
Addison-Wesley 


counseliny. 
Cambridge, Press, 1950. 


178 p. 
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selee can come to understand himself so 
that he can solve his own problems.” 

Dr. Arbuckle cites three viewpoints as 
to who should perform the counseling 
services in schools: 


1. The professional point of view. 
This view holds that counseling is an 
intricate and involved process, and for 
the welfare of the child should be per- 
formed only by specialists who have 
been trained in the field. 

2. The “semi-professional” point of 
view. Here it is believed that counsel- 
ing will be performed by certain teach- 
ers who have shown that they are in- 
terested in counseling and who have 
had some professional training in the 
field. 

3. The “non-professional” point of 
view. Those who accept this view- 
point feel that counseling should be 
performed by all teachers. 

The third point of view is the “hoped- 
for ideal,” the author says, but he adds 


that “when it does become an actuality 


there will be no need of using the term 
‘non-professional’, since all teachers will 
be persons with training in the field of 


human development and adjustment.” 


Personality Maladjustments 


The new edition of Wallin’s well known 
text is now available.® Originally pub- 
lished in 1935, Dr. Wallin’s book has 
been widely used. Unusual efforts have 
apparently been made in the new edition 
to include recent material in the many 
and diverse fields covered. Teachers and 
other educational will find of 
special interest the chapters on “The Con- 
cept of Mental Health and Mental Hy- 


workers 


° Wallin, J. E. Wallace. 
justments and Mental Hygiene. 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1949. 


Personality Malad 
New York, Mc- 
581 p. $5.00. 
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and “The Educational Elements 
and Implications of the Mental Hygiene 
Program.” Any book that attempts to 
delve into as many aspects of mental 
health as does this of Dr. Wallin’s will 
doubtless call forth criticisms of certain 
details, but the very scope of the volume 
gives it a value few other books on mental 
Dr. Wallin still believes 
in the significance of the teacher in men- 


tal health: 


giene,” 


hygiene have. 


The primary obligation for the exe- 
cution of the mental-hygiene program 
will devolve upon parents and teach- 
ers. The adequately trained teacher of 
the future will be not only a subject- 
matter specialist but an adroit practi- 
tioner of good mental hygiene and a 
wise guidance counselor. Trained in 
some of the essential disciplines . 
the classroom teacher will become the 
mainstay of the experts in mental hy- 
giene and counseling on the one hand, 
and of the parents or guardians on the 
other. She is the essential functionary 
who must establish primary contacts 
with the child, day in and day out, and 
who must serve as the coordinator be- 
tween the experts on the one hand and 
the parents, social workers, or visiting 
teachers on the other hand. 


A Montessori Book 


Americans and others throughout the 
world who used to read avidly the books 
of Dr. Maria Montessori a quarter of a 


century ago and followed applications of 


her theories in schools in various parts of 


the world will be interested in a volume 


recently published in India.° In a short 


introduction Mario M. Montessori ex- 
The Absorbent Mind. 
Madras, The Theosophical Publishing 
1949. 421 p. (Available in the U.S.A. 
from the Theosophical Press, Wheaton, Illinois). 


® Montessori, Maria. 
Adyar, 


House, 


plains that the present volume is based 
upon lectures given by Dr. Montessori at 
Ahmedabad, “during the first training 
course after her India 
which lasted up to the end of World 
War II.” Some of the chapter titles will 
indicate the broad scope of the book: 
The Child and World Reconstruction; 
Life; The 
Growth; The Conquest of Independence; 
Intelligence and the Hand; The New 
Teacher; Character and its Defects in 
Children; Development. 
One finds in this book the old comparison 
between the teacher” 


“the teacher in the ordinary school”: 


internment in 


Education for Periods of 


Young Social 


“Montessori and 


A Montessori teacher has to be quite 
different from a teacher in an ordinary 
school. . . . In the presentation of the 
means of development the teacher has 
a very active task; also the fashion in 
which they must be presented and their 
details indicate'a very active teacher; 
therefore the part the teacher plays is 
a complex one. It is not that the 
Montessori teacher is inactive and the 
teacher of the ordinary school active, 
but all the activities our teacher has to 
perform are a preparation, a guidance, 
and the subsequent “inactivity” of the 
teacher is a sign of success. Complete 
outer inactivity of the teacher repre- 
sents a task successfully accomplished 
—we might say it is an ideal aim—and 
blessed are the teachers who have 
brought their class to the stage where 
they can say: “Whether I am present 
or not, the class functions.” Each 
child through his activity has achieved 
independence and now the group has 
achieved independence. That is the 
mark of success, but to arrive at this 
there is a path to follow—the teacher 
too must develop. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD 


“Keeping Up With Children” 
The January, 1950, issue of Progressive 


Education’ contains an unusually inter- 
esting array of articles on child develop- 
ment. 

Current research, J. S. Kounin points 
out in the leading article, emphasizes the 
child’s “private world”: 


Instead of eliminating the subject 
factor, many recent studies of children 
are employing a more positive analysis 
of reasons for differences in interpreta- 
tion and are arriving at meaningful in- 
sights into child behavior. This is cen- 
tral in the use of projective techniques. 
Use is made of the fact that children, 
as well as adults, react differently to the 
same material, especially if this material 
is ambiguous and permits varied re- 
sponses. 
Particularly interesting is Kounin’s 
“need” versus 


the “habit” theory of behavior in child 


study. 


effort at reconciling the 


Pointing out that the “measure- 


people 


> 


ment” people and the “meaning’ 


are getting together, he holds out hope 


that “the need-emphasizers and_habit- 
emphasizers will arrive at theories that 
will embrace the findings of both.” 
Other interesting and significant arti- 
cles in this issue of Progressive Education 
are Virginia Axline’s “Entering the 
Child’s World Via Play Experiences,” 
Alfred L. Baldwin’s “What the School 
Looks Child,” Edwin H. 


Reeder’s “Immovable Movable Seats,” and 


wv. G “The 


Like to the 


Kvaraceus’s Delinquent 


"Magazine of the American Education Fellow- 
ship, published at Danville, Illinois. 


Challenges the Teacher.” There is also 
an excellent account by Millie Almy of 
recent reports on child development. 


Workers’ Education 


Adult education for workers “assumes 
special significance in a troubled world,” 
declares Fannia M. Cohn 
pamphlet in which human relations are 
specially stressed." 


in a recent 


It is for this reason, 
says Dr. Cohn, that the labor movement 
is cooperating with other forward-looking 
groups in the community and nation in 
working through democratic processes to 
improve economic and social conditions. 

The importance of the right kind of 
teachers for adult education is specially 
emphasized in this pamphlet: 


The fundamental aim of workers’ 
education cannot be realized unless 
the movement has the services of a 
proper staff of teachers. . . . The 
teacher should know something about 
the social and cultural background 
of his students. He must have 
an understanding of human nature. 

.. A true teacher must realize 
that the most interesting thing in 
the world is people and that each 
person possesses a quality of his 
eee 

In the last analysis, workers’ edu- 
cation expresses the needs and aspira- 
tions of the labor movement whose 
objectives are: to achieve human 
dignity in work and play and a world 
free of poverty and wars. 

8 Workers’ Troubled World. 
New York, International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, 1949. (Obtainable from the I.L.G.W.U. 


Educational Department, 1710 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y., price 10 cents): 


Education in a 
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